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MAKE OR BREAK; 


OR, 
THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


) Peg conducted his team to Pemberton 

Square, and knocked at the back door of 
the rich man’s house. One of the kitchen 
girls answered the summons, and great was 
her surprise when she saw the palace of the 
mice. It was taken into the kitchen, and Mrs. 





Checkynshaw was called. She came down, 
accompanied by Miss Elinora. Leo explained 
that the banker had purcliased the establish- 
ment, and that he had been directed to de- 
liver it. 

Elinora, though she had sat up late the night 
before at the party, and had been very ill- 
natured all day, was surprised into a smile of 
pleasure when she saw the cunning little crea- 
tures in their curious house. Leo gave them 
some canary seed, of which he carried a supply 
in his pocket, in order to induce the pets to ex- 
hibit themselves when desired. They had be- 
haved very well thus far, and had produced a 
favorable impression upon all who had seen 
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them. Elinora was pleased with the mice be- 
cause they promised to afford her a new sen- 
sation. 

“T think I'll have them in my chamber, 
mother, where I can see them,” said she, after 
she had looked at them a while. 

‘‘T wouldn't have them in my chamber, 
miss,” replied Leo. 

“Why not?” 

“They sleep in the daytime, and trainin the 
night. They would rattle about the house so 
that you could not sleep.” 

“JT will have them in my dressing-room, 
then,” added she. f 

“‘That’s not exactly the place for them,” 
continued Leo, who had not a very clear idea 
of what the dressing-room was. 

‘* Where would you keep them, then?” asked 
Elinora, petulantly. 

“In the kitchen, or the back room.” 

‘What, keep such a pretty cage as that 
in the kitchen!” exclaimed the rich man’s 
daughter. 

** You can see it just as well in the kitchen 
as in the parlor, and it is just as handsome in 
one place as another, miss. .White mice are 
pretty little creatures, miss; but, like rabbits, 
squirrels, and other animals, they have an 
odor of their own which isn’t pleasant, espe- 
cially when they are shut up in a warm room,” 
Leo explained, with a smile to soften the dis- 
paraging remark, for he didn’t like to say any- 
thing against the pets. 

*T don’t want them, then,” said Elinora, 
turning up her delicate nose. 

“They won’t trouble you if you have them 
well cared for, and keep them in a proper 
place. <A horse is a very fine animal; but you 
would not find him agreeable in the parlor,” 
added Leo. ‘ There’s a nice place for them;” 
and he pointed to the wash-room, through 
which he had entered the kitchen. ‘ You can 
come down and see them when you wish, and 
they won’t trouble any one out there.” 

Mrs Checkynshaw decided to have the house 
put up in the wash-room, as Leo suggested, 
and the young mechanic volunteered to do the 
work. He had brought with him a couple of 
.wooden brackets and some screws, and, with 
the assistance of Tom Casey, he put them 
up, and placed the palace upon them. Mrs. 
Checkynshaw and her daughter watched the 
operation with interest, and asked a great 
many questions about the mice and their 
habits. Leo talked and worked, and by the 
time he had finished the job, he had explained 
all he knew of the little animals. He told.the 
kitchen girl, who was to take care of them, 
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how to feed them, and how to clean out the 
cage, admonishing her to do the latter every 
day. 

The lady of the house was so well pleased with 
the zeal and pains displayed by the young nie. 
chanic, that she gave him half a dollar for the 
extra labor he had performed; and Leo and 
Tom left the house. 

It’s a good job you’ve done the day,” said 
Tom, as they walked down the square. 

*“‘T’ve done first rate, Tom. I’ve sold my 
work for a fair price, and got two more jobs, 
I'm lucky, and I’m very grateful, too, for my 
good fortune. Tom, I'll give you the half dol- 
lar the lady handed to me for your share of the 
work.” 

“Go way wid you! I won’t take it!” pro. 
tested the Irish boy. 

“Yes, you must, Tom. You have helped 
me. I don’t know how I*should have got 
along without you.” 

‘“*Niver you mind that. Your ould man is 
sick, and it’s great need you'll have of all the 
money you can lay your hands on.” 

“But I have made six dollars besides this, 
and I’m not going to pocket all the plunder. 
Take this, and buy some book you need.” 

Tom was finally prevailed upon to accept 
the half dollar, though he did so under pro- 
test. Leo was happy — never so happy before 
in his life. Success had crowned his darling 
scheme, and he entered the house with a 
radiant smile upon his face. But, in the midst 
of his exultant joy, he did not forget that his 
father, for whose sake he had been stimulated 
to make this mighty effort, was very sick. As 
softly as a cat he opened the front door, and 
carried his wagon down cellar. He was dis- 
posed to go to work at once at his bench, and 
make the two palaces which had been ordered; 
but he could not resist the temptation to go up 
and tell Maggie what a splendid success he had 
realized. 

‘* How is father?” he asked, in a whisper, as 
he entered the rear room, where Maggie was 
at work. 

‘‘ He is about the same. He sleeps a great 
deal, and I hope he will soon be better,” she 
replied.. ‘*So you have sold your mouse- 
house, Leo,” she added, with a sympathizing 
smile. 

“Who told you I had?” asked Leo, rather 
provoked that any one had robbed him of the 
pleasure of telling the triumphant news himself. 

“Mr. Checkynshaw has been here,” said she, 
laughing. 

“« Did he tell you how much he gave for the 
mouse-house?” 
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«Six dollars; and he said you had orders 
for two more at the same price. How lucky 

are, Leo! ” 

“So I am; but I was almost discouraged 
before I found a single purchaser. If it hadn’t 
been make or break with me, I should have 
given up, and come home. I feel good now, 
Maggie, Ican tell you! Ifthe market for white 
mice holds good, I shall make my fortune.” 

“J hope it will hold good, at least till father 
gets well. He was so delighted when he heard 
of your success i” 

“J shall finish the two houses ordered this 
week, if I can, and that will make eighteen 
dollars — not in a week, but in three days.” 

“Twenty, Leo,” added Maggie, with a smile. 

“Twenty? Three times six are eighteen,” 
laughed Leo. 

“J made two dollars to-day by translating a 
letter for Mr. Checkynshaw; and he has more 
such work for me to do.” 

“How lucky we are!” exclaimed Leo; and 
he had not lived long enough, or seen enough 
of the world, to realize that the lucky ones are 
almost always those who are industrious and 
energetic — a lesson he was to learn in due 
time. 

Leo went in to see André; and the barber 
declared, that with two such children as he 
had, he could afford to be sick, and that a ter- 
tibly heavy load had been removed from his 
mind. ° 

“The good God is kind to me,” said he, 
reverently raising his eyes upward. ‘* My 
children are taking care of me while I am 
helpless, as I took care of them when they 
were helpless.” 

André was patient and submissive — not as 
aphilosopher, but as a Christian. The great 
calamity of want had apparently been turned 
from his door, and he was happy — happy in 
his heart, even while his frame was suffering. 
Blessed are they in whom Christian faith and 
hope have found a resting-place! In his care 
for these two children, André had long before 
been led to place his trust in things higher 
than earth, and in striving to guide them in 
the right path, he had found it himself. 

Leo remained but a few moments in the sick 
room, and then hastened down to the work- 
shop to commence the jobs for which he had 
contracted. Laying aside the four houses in 
which he had made some progress, he pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘ get out” the lumber for the others. 
On a paper, stuck up under the window, was 
the plan of the establishment he had sold to 
the banker, with all the dimensions written 
upon it. Under the bench he had several hun- 
dred fect of half-inch pine boards, which he 
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had purchased with money earned by shovel- 
ling off sidewalks. 

As the plan was already drawn, and he 
knew exactly how all the parts were to be put 
together, there was no delay in the work. He 
had sawed out all the lumber required for the 
two houses, and had nicely planed the boards, 
when Maggie called him to supper. He had 
worked very hard, but he did not feel tired: 
He was never weary of mechanical employ- 
ment like this, even when doing it with no 
distinct end in view; but now that he was to 
keep the wolf from the door, there was an in- 
spiration in the work which 4ifted him above 
bodily fatigue. 

He went to his supper with a keen appetite ;, 
but he did not like to spare the time to eat it, 
and it seemed like a hardship to be compelled 
to leave the workshop. When he had finished 
his supper, and was hurrying down stairs, 
there was a knock at the front door. He 
hoped it was a customer come to order a 
mouse-house; but he was disappointed, when 
he went to the door, to find only Fitz Wittle- 
worth there. 

‘Good evening, Leo. Is your sister at 
home?” asked Fitz, in his usual patronizing 
tones. 

“* She is,” replied Leo, rather coldly, for he 
could not see what Fitz wanted with his sister. 

**T should like to see her,” added Fitz, lofti- 
ly, as though his presence at the house of the 
barber was a condescension which Leo ought 
to appreciate. 

‘*My father is sick, and Maggie is busy 
taking care of him,” replied Leo, who felt that 
he was now the guardian of his sister, and he 
did not want any young men “ hanging round,” 
especially such young men as Mr. Wittleworth. 

‘“‘T wish to see her on business,” persisted 
Fitz, annoyed at Leo’s answers, and the evi- 
dent want of appreciation of the honor of his 
visit which the young mechanic exhibited. 

‘“‘T'll speak to her. Won’t you come in?” 

Fitz would come in, and he did. He was 
shown ‘to the rear room, where Maggie was 
clearing off the supper table. Fitz was a 
young ‘‘man of the world,” and as imitative 
asa monkey. He had once moved in what he 
called “‘ good society,” and was familiar with 
all the little courtesies of life. He expressed 
his regret at the illness of André in the most 
courtly terms, and his sympathy with Maggie. 
Leo wanted to go to work, but he felt obliged 
to remain, and witness the énterview. 

“You will excuse me for calling at such a 
time; but I will not detain you long, Miss 
Maggimore. I understand that you are a 
French scholar. Am I rightly informed?” 
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“ Yes, sir, I speak French,” replied Maggie, 
beginning to expect another job in translating: 

‘* And I suppose you read French.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“T have really forgotten all the French I 
ever knew,” continued Mr. Wittleworth, apolo- 
getically; and one would have supposed, ‘from 
his manner, that the French language was 
-the only thing in the world he did not know, 
and that it was intensely humiliating to ac- 
knowledge that he did not know that. “I 
have a letter from France, written in French, 
‘ which it is of the utmost importance that I 
should read. Ihave taken the liberty to call 
upon you to beg the favor of a translation of 
the letter.” 

Mr. Wittleworth took from his pocket the 
letter which the banker had given to his 
mother. 

‘*T shall be very happy to assist you,” added 
Maggie, kindly. 

‘Thank you, Miss Maggimore. If you will 
give me the English of the letter, I will write 
down the important part of it,” continued 
Fitz, taking a pencil and paper from his pock- 
et, seating himself at the table, and handing 
her the letter. 

‘It is postmarked Paris,” said she, glancing 
at the envelope. 

‘* So I observed.” 

‘* Why, this is the very letter I translated into 
French for Mr. Checkynshaw to-day!” ex- 
claimed Maggie, innocently, as she took the 
paper from the envelope. 

** Ah, indeed!” replied’ Fitz, thoroughly il- 
luminated by this flood of light. 

Maggie’s fair face was instantly covered with 
blushes. She was confident, a moment too late, 
that she had exposed some of Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw’s business. 

** You translated this letter into French for 
Mr. Checkynshaw — did you?” asked Fitz, 
taking the letter from her, and félding up his 
paper, as he rose from his chair. 

“IT did,” replied Maggie; for now tha¢ the 
mischief, whatever it was, had been done, she 
could only tremble for the consequences. 

“Tf you did, I needn’t trouble you to trans- 
late it back again,” added Fitz, as he took his 
hat and left the house. very abruptly. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE QUITCLAIM DEED. 
> 


rT) OTHER, you are determined to be im- 
‘ posed upon,” said Fitz, as he rushed 
into the house with the astounding intelligence 
he had obtained in Phillimore Court. 





“Perhaps you can afford to refuse a gift of 
ten thousand dollars — I cannot,” replied Mr, 
Wittleworth. ‘Idid not ask or beg anything 
of Mr. Checkynshaw. He volunteered to give 
it to me, rather for my sister’s sake than m 
own, perhaps; but I feel that I ought to take it,” 

‘Don’t touch it, mother!” protested Fit,, 
“It will be the ruin of you if youdo. Mother, 
you have no confidence in me. You are yi]. 
ing to trust almost any one rather than me.” 

“TI judge for myself. It is better to take Mr. 
Checkynshaw’s gift than to starve.” 

‘‘O nonsense,,mother! Why will you be so 
absurd?” groaned Fitz. ‘f Why do you persist 
in talking about starving?” 

‘Why will I, Fitz? Because we have hardly 
five dollars in the world, and both of us are 
out of work.” 

‘*But I shall get something to do in a few 
days. Will you let me bring the suit against 
Checkynshaw for the block of stores?” 

* No, I will not, Fitz.” 

“T told you Checkynshaw was imposing 
upon you, and now I have proved it.” 

‘* What have you proved?” 

‘‘T have proved that this letter is a forgery, 
as I believed it was. It was translated into 
French this very day by the barber’s daughter. 
It was not written by Marguerite, and I knew 
it was not!” replied Fitz, triumphantly; and 
he proceeded to describe in detail the result 
of his application to Maggie to translate the 
letter. 

‘It doesn’t make much difference whether it 
is a forgery or not,” added the poor woman, in 
whose mind ten thousand dollars overshadowed 
every other consideration. 

~* Doesn’t it!” sneered Fitz, out of patience 
with his mother. 

‘*Not much. Mr. Checkynshaw says Mar- 
guerite is living; and, whether he means to do 
right or wrong, he is a man of great wealth 
and influence, and we could make nothing by 
going to law with him. We haven't money 
enough to keep us out of the almshouse more 
than a fortnight longer.” 

‘“* But don’t I say we need no money to carry 
on the suit? All we have to do is to attach 
the property. Checkynshaw won’t stand trial. 
He'll settle it ; he’ll give up the block of stores.” 

“ You don’t know him,” sighed Mrs. Wittle 
worth. 

“If I don’t know him, I'd like to know who 
does.. Haven’t I been in the office with him 
for years. Choate couldn't attend to this busi- 
ness himself; but he recommended a lawyer, @ 
friend of his, and I have been to see him. I 
am to call again to-morrow.” 

‘Iam willing to hear all that can be said, 
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Fitz, on both sides,” replied the poor woman, 
tired of the controversy, but still believing that 
«bird in the hand was worth two in the bush.” 
«] will go with you, and hear what your law- 
yer has to say.” 

“ «Go with me!” sneered Fitz. ‘‘Do you 
think I can’t do the business alone?” 

“You don’t know so much as yoy think you 
do, Fitz.” 

«Perhaps I don’t; but if I don’t understand 
this case, then nobody does.” 

Mrs. Wittleworth was disgusted, and Fitz 
was disgusted; and both were silent, rather 
because there was no prospect of making any 
progress in the business than because either 
was satisfied. Fitz had been to see the attor- 
ney recommended by the distinguished orator 
—ayoung fellow, whose practice was mostly 
confined to the police court, and who was so 
weak and Silly as to be an object of ridicule to 
his professional brethren. This gentleman was 
willing to look into the case. He went to the 
registry of probate, and read the will. So far 
Fitz was justified. ‘The next morning the law- 
yer called on Mr. Checkynshaw. It was very 
unprofessional, but it was very prudent. He 


did not wish to annoy a gentleman in his posi- 

tion if there were no just grounds for a suit. 
The banker was much obliged to him for 

calling. The banker was plausible, and the 


banker finally gave him a retaining fee of fifty 
dollars to act for the defence, in case a suit was 
brought against him. He had discharged Fitz 
for impudence, and he was merely seeking some 
way toannoy him. The lawyer was satisfied, 
and so was the banker. 

In the course of the forenoon, Fitz, attended 
by his mother, called upon the attorney. He 
had looked into the case; he was satisfied there 
was no ground for an action, and he declined 
to undertake the suit. Fitz was confounded by 
this reply. 

“T hope you are satisfied now, Fitz,” said 
Mrs. Wittleworth, when they were in the 
street. 

“Tam sureIam not. That man has been 
tampered with! J’ll speak to Choate about 
that. Does that man mean to tell me that we 
have no grounds for a suit?” replied Fitz, in- 
dignantly. ‘I shall find another lawyer, who 
will undertake the case.” 

“You needn’t do anything more about it. I 
am going to Mr. Checkynshaw’s now.” 

“Are you going to accept his offer?” almost 
gasped Fitz. 

“Tam.” 

“This is madness, mother.” 

“It would be madness not to accept it; and 
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I will not let the sun go down again before I 
close the business, if Mr. Checkynshaw is still 
of the same mind.” 

“Will you give up a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for ten thousand?” groaned Fitz. ‘We 
can live in Beacon Street, and ride in our car- 
riage, if you will only take my advice.” 

**T shall be more likely to ride in the Black 
Maria over to the almshouse, if I take your 
advice. My mind is made up, Fitz,” replied 
his mother, very decidedly. 

**T will go with you, mother,” said Fitz, des- 
perately. 

“You needn’t.” 

**T must be a witness of the transaction, for, 
in my opinion, it will be a swindle on the part 
of Checkynshaw; and if I can pick him up on 
it, I mean to do so.” 

‘* Fitz, if you are impudent to Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw, he will put you out of his office.” 

**T will not be impudent to him, unless he is 
impudent to me.” 

Mrs, Wittleworth led the way now, and Fitz 
reluctantly followed her. He was in despair. 
He actually believed his mother was selling 
out her inheritance, a princely fortune, for a 
mere song; that she was sacrificing the bright-* 
est hopes a person ever had. Indeed, he went 
a point beyond this, and believed she was sell- 
ing out his hopes and expectations; that she 
was wronging him out of a brilliant future. 
But Fitz might have comforted himself with 
the reflection that he had vigorously opposed 
the sacrifice, and that it had been made on ac- 
count of no want of judgment and forethought 
on his part. 

Fitz followed his mother into the banker’s. 
private office. Mrs. Wittleworth herself was. 
not entirely satisfied with the situation. She- 
was not at all sure that Marguerite had not: 
died of cholera ten years before. Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw’s course rather indicated that he was 
playing a deep game. Why did he want a 
quitclaim deed, if his rights were clear? Why 
had he forged a letter from Marguerite;. when. 
he must have real ones, if the daughter: was. 
still living? And it was not like him,to give: 
ten thousand dollars to a person who, had: no. 
claim upon him. 

The poor woman’s circumstances. were des-- 
perate. Want or the almshouse stared: her: in, 
the face. It was possible, nay, it was probable, 
that Mr. Checkynshaw was deceiving her; that 
Marguerite was dead, and that the block of 
stores rightfully belonged to her; but she had 
no chances of success in fighting a battle with 
wealth and influence. If she brought the suit, 
the ten thousand dollars would certainly be 
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lost, and the chances of obtaining the block 
of stores were all against her. The money the 
banker would pay her would keep her from 
want for the rest of her lifetime. The in- 
come of it would support her little family 
comfortably. 

“TI will sign the deed, Mr. Checkynshaw,” 
said she, walking up to the desk where the 
banker sat. 

‘Why did you bring that boy with you?” 
asked the great man, with a look of contempt 
at his late clerk. 

‘* He insisted upon coming.” 

**T think I .have an interest in this busi- 
ness,” replied Fitz, loftily. ‘‘I will be civil, 
Mr. Checkynshaw; but I should like to ask 
you one or two questions.” 

** You needn't.” 

“But I will. “Why do you give my mother a 
letter purporting to come from your daughter 
Marguerite, which was written by Miss Maggi- 
more? That’s the first question I want to ask,” 
said Fitz, with the air of a conqueror. 

The banker was a little startled; but he did 
not lose his self-possession — he seldom did in 
merely business transactions. 

» “The letter I gave you was a true copy, 
Ellen,” said he. 

“It makes but little difference to me whether 
it was a true copy or not,” she added. 

‘* The originals of Marguerite’s letters were 
in my safe, and were stolen with other papers. 
If your son knows Pilky Wayne, he may be 
able to recover them.” 

“T scorn the insinuation, Mr. Checkynshaw,” 
replied Fitz, indignantly. 

“1 speak a little French, Ellen, but I do not 
read it very readily; and I had translations 
made of Marguerite’s letters,” continued Mr. 
Checkynshaw, without noticing the irate young 
man. ‘One of these translations I had ren- 
dered back into the French rather to give em- 
ployment to the barber’s daughter than for any 
other reason.” 

Mrs. Wittleworth felt no interest in the trans- 
lation. Probably the banker was imposing 
upon her credulity, but she did not care if he 
was. 

** Are the papers ready, Mr. Checkynshaw?” 
she asked, timidly, fearful that he had altered 
his mind in regard to the money. 

“They are.” 

‘*T am ready to sign the deed.” 

The banker produced the document, and the 
check, and laid them upon the desk. 

** Will you witness your mother’s signature, 
Fitz?” asked Mr. Checkynshaw. 

“No, sir. I will have no part in this trans- 





action,” replied he, sourly. ‘It will become 
my duty, at no distant day, to rip up the whole 
thing.” ; 

* Burnet!” called the banker, opening the 
window. 

The taciturn cashier appeared. 

“Witness this signature,” added Mr. Check. 
ynshaw. ‘ 

Mrs. Wittleworth signed the quitclaim deed, 
and took the check. The cashier saw the act, 
and wrote his name in the proper place on the 
deed. 

“Take the acknowledgment,” said Mr, 
Checkynshaw to the cashier, who was a jus- 
tice of the peace. 

** You acknowledge this to be your free act 
and deed, Mrs. Wittleworth?” added Burnet. 

*“*I do,” replied the poor woman, or rather 
the rich one now, in the most decided manner, 

‘* Have it recorded,” continued the banker; 
and the cashier left the room with the deed in 
his hand. 

“IT am very much obliged to you, Mr, 
Checkynshaw,” said Mrs. Wittleworth. “You 
have been very kind and very liberal to me.” 

“Liberal!” sneered Fitz. ‘* He has given 
you ten thousand dollars for a hundred thou- 
sand. It’s the best trade he ever made.” 

‘Ellen, I am glad you are satisfied with 
what you have done. I give you the ten 
thousand dollars for the reason I stated yes- 
terday — not because you had any ciaim upon 
me.” 

“T know you did, sir; and I am very grate- 
ful to you,” repiied Mrs. Wittleworth. 

‘After what I have done, it is not right 
that I should be annoyed by your son,” added 
the banker. 

“ He shall not annoy you if I can help it.” 

‘‘ That’s enough, Ellen. I forbid his coming 
here again on any pretence whatever.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself,” replied Fitz. 
‘“‘T shall not come near you again if I can help 
it. Iam rather particular about my associates.” 

Mrs. Wittleworth left the office, followed by 
Fitz.. The fact that his mother had ten thou- 
sand dollars in her pocket did not seem to 
comfort him. He offered to draw the check 
for her, but his mother preferred to transact 
her own business. She presented the check at 
the bank upon which it was drawn, and de- 
posited the money at another. She went 
home with a light heart, feeling that the wolf 
was slain, and that she was secured against 
grim want for the rest of her life. 

Mr. Checkynshaw smiled when Mrs. Wittle- 
worth had gone. Perhaps, as Fitz suggested, 
he felt that he had made a good trade. Appar- 
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ently he had disposed of the only person who 
had the power to annoy him. 

No one did annoy him. Constable Clapp 
came back from New York; but he brought no 
tidings of Pilky Wayne. The banker offered a 
reward of five hundred dollars for his valuable 
papers; but week after week passed away, and 
nothing was heard of them. The banker con- 
cluded that the rogue had burned them, so that 
no clew should be had to him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_——_—— 


“QUR BOYS’” FIRST FIGHT. 


BY A LADY OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


LL that “Our Boys” said and did in the 

beginning of the war is not recorded in 
the History of the Great Rebellion of 1860. 
But we love to think of it, and to speak of it, 
though we sigh to remember that not a few 
who took part in their “ first fight” are num- 
bered with those who have fought their last 
battle, and sleep where weeping comrades laid 
them in hastily-made graves, with the dead 
of Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and 
Andersonville; while here and there, an iso- 
lated grave, in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia contains, in the relentless guerrilla’s vic- 
tim, the mortal remains of him who was one 
of “ Our Boys.” 

Ours is a quiet little village in Western 
Maryland, not many miles from the world- 
renowned Potomac. Of the boys born and 
reared in this village, and its vicinity, we are 
accustomed to speak as “‘ Our Boys.” 

Seemingly unconscious of the wide world 
beyond the mountain-enclosed circle in which 
our village is so charmingly located, ‘ Our 
Boys” lived a merry, but peaceful and un- 
eventful life, up to the breaking out of the 
war. But, when dismemberment and ruin 
threatened our great republic, among the first 
to discover the importance of preserving the 
fair proportions of the grand structure of the 
“Union” were ‘Our Boys.” 

For a long time we refused to believe that 
our misguided southern friends were in ear- 
nest when they threatened to break up the 
Union; and not until ‘some one was really 
hurt” did we feel that war was inevitable. 
Then ‘Our Boys” were roused, and almost 
eager for the impending conflict. Every one 
wanted to do something; and, in the confu- 
sion of first efforts, many needless, and per- 
haps séme very foolish things were done and 
said; but when the great struggle came in 
earnest, ‘* Our Boys” were there; and in ear- 
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nest too. To punish traitors, and ‘‘ make érea- 
son odious,” nothing was left undone in our 
village. Meetings were called, resolutions 
passed, flags displayed, patriotic songs sung, 
speeches made, and all that; but the monster 
Secession moved on. And, now that fighting 
was unavoidable, ‘‘ Our Boys ” wanted to fight, 
and in their impatience they thought that the 
conflict approached very slowly indeed; so 
that, when, one beautiful April afternoon, the 
keeper of a ferry-boat came into the village to 
ask the boys to come down and guard his boat 
that some of the secession soldiers were ordered 
to capture, together with all skiffs and ferry- 
boats within certain limits along the Maryland 
side of the Potomac, ‘“‘ Our Boys” were trans- 
ported with joy at the prospect of just a little 
fight. The probability of defeat or danger never 
once presented itself to mar their bliss. Every 
old sword, pistol, and shot-gun had been hunted 
up and examined days before, so that it was but 
the work of a moment to seize them and a good 
supply of ammunition, and start, those who 
were not so fortunate as to possess a weapon 
of this kind supplying themselves with clubs, 
&c., as they passed along to the scene of 
action. Towering head and shoulders above 
the tallest boy in the crowd moved Yarrick B. 
The boys called him old Yack, very soon Cap- 
tain Yack, and before they reached the field he 
answered to General Yarrick as readily as if 
he had been General Yarrick for a long time. 

A speedy and merry march brought them to 
the river, where the ferry-boat still remained 
safe; but that was all, for the rebels had 
landed at a point lower down the river, just in 
time to see ‘Our Boys” come up; and, as 
their number was by no means small, the 
secessionists at once decided not to risk an 
encounter, but to conceal themselves and their 
skiff until the cover of darkness should enable 
them to make a return voyage to Dixie a safe 
thing. ‘‘Our Boys” had an idea that they 
were not to come till night; so, in blissful ig- 
norance of their presence on the Maryland 
shore, they spent the evening hours in high 
glee, within hearing of the enemy, who now 
only desired to get themselves off in safety, 
though a thought of how they would slip off 
and return with more men, and punish Gen- 
eral Yarrick and his men for their boasting, 
passed through their minds as they lay in quiet 
concealment along the river bank. 

The sun went down, the twilight came on, 
one by one the stars peeped out, until the 
whole canopy was begemmed. The Potomac 
rolled noiselessly on; still no foe came with the 





darkness of night. Less and still less mirthful 


. 
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“Our Boys” were growing. They were sleepy 


and tired, and more than all, they were disap- 
pointed; and many would gladly have for- 
gotten it in sleep, only that might look unsol- 
dierly. However, when the boatman’s wife 
came to invite them into the house, to partake 
of a substantial meal that she had prepared 
for them, as a matter of form they put General 
Yarrick on guard, not forgetting to send him 
a plentiful supper to console him for the loss 
of their company. It was getting late now, 
and quite a humber of the boys tumbled down 
on the floor, feeling quite sure that no further 
vigilance was necessary for that night; and 
one after another glided into dreamland, where 
they might have remained until morning but 
for their newly-made general’s appearing at 
the door, scolding them for their ‘neglect of 
duty. In a moment all were on their feet. 

‘Have they come, Yarrick?” burst from 
every one simultaneously, as they grasped 
their weapons. 

**No,” growled he; “but if they had come, 
for all the good you would have done, they 
might have taken the boat across the Atlantic.” 

Disappointments were muttered, and in a 
short time all were down again. Yarrick, with 
the rest, was snoring on the floor, when two 
fun-loving boys, who had slept longer than 
the others, conceived the idea of creating false 
alarms, and twice succeeded in causing the 
whole party to rush out into the yard. The 
last time,,Yarrick boxed their ears so soundly 
that the spirit of mirthfulness subsided very 
considerably, and they too went into dream- 
land again. 

And now let us look after the other party. 
Quiet prevailed in the boatman’s house so long 
that they began to think that the boys were 
gone, or asleep; so, sending one of their num- 
ber — with a very well got-up story, in case of 
detection — to make observation, they were 
delighted to hear, when he returned, that the 
defenders of the boat were all safe in the arms 
of Morpheus. Up tothis time they had planned 
only to escape; but now it occurred to them 
that it would be quite as easy to execute the 
object of their mission, and take the ferry-boat 
too; and the thought of how they should lay 
on the other shore, and witness General Yar- 
rick’s mortification, decided the matter in 
favor of taking the boat, which, all agreed, if 
done at all, must be done quickly and quietly. 
So, quickly and quietly, they proceeded to fasten 
their skiff to the large boat, get themselves in, 
and move off. 

And, now that they imagined their plan a 
success, they thought caution not quite so 
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necessary, and one of the fun-.overs among 
them cried out, “‘Good by, General Yarrick;” 
which call, together with an unlucky splash of 
an oar, fell upon the ear of the boy nearest the 
door. In a second he stood out in the yard, 
gazing upon a scene that was as much a sur- 
prise to him as if he had not come to meet just 
such athing. Rubbing his eyes to be sure that 
he was not dreaming, he ran screaming into 
the house, waking first one and then another 
of his comrades, ‘who, when they recognized 
hirh who had been foremost in raising false 
alarms, refused to credit his report. And not 
until he had actually. pulled some of them out, 
and compelled them to gaze upon the retreat- 
ing party, boat and all, was he believed. 

*“T told you so,” growled Yarrick. 

And the boys almost for the moment believed 
he had told them so. 

“What are you standing still for?” cried 
one. 

‘*We must get the boat back, boys,” said 
another. 

And off they started to retake it, without any 
fixed plan of action. And, now that “distance 
lent enchantment to the view,” the captors en- 
joyed their triumph, and ‘Our Boys’ ” defeat, 
so much, that they sought rather to show off 
than to hasten on with their prize. 

Down to the brink of the river ran “ Our 
Boys,” threatening vengeance if the seces- 
sionists did not bring the boat back, in their 
fury calling them thieves, pirates, and traitors; 
to which the others replied with many a wily 
taunt and a merry laugh, as they leisurely 
pulled for the “‘ sacred soil.” 

Bang! bang! went shot-gun and pistol; and 
soon bang! bang! was returned with hearty 
good-will from the boat. And thus it was kept 
up, not so much in hope of retaking the boat 
as of punishing the captors of it. But soon it 
was seen that the boat was left to glide down 
stream, while those who were in it began to 
show an increase of fight; and ‘‘ Our Boys” 
took heart again. Down thestream she moved, 
and they followed on shore, fighting as they 
went, until they found themselves three miles 
from the starting-place ; and day was breaking. 
Then their fire ceased to be returned. Some 
of the party, having the appearance of being 
wounded, were lifted from the ferry-boat to the 
skiff; and the rest soon followed, and left their 
prize to the mercy of the rolling river. From 
sheer astonishment, ‘‘ Our Boys” ceased fight- 
ing, and gazed in silence until they saw the 
skiff made fast to the Virginia shore, and the 
wounded or dead — they knew not which — car- 
ried from the skiff to a house near by. And, pro- 
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curing another skiff, they went out in the river, 
and got the ferry-boat, into which they stepped, 
and rowed her back to her‘accustomed place. 

After receiving the thanks of the boatman, 
and the praise of the crowd that had come to 
hear of their adventure, the boys, with their 
trophies, consisting of an axe, a bloody belt, 
that had the appearance.of having been shot 
off of the wearer, a bowie-knife and some am- 
munition, they took up their line of march for 
the village, where the story of their triumph 
had preceded them; also the news of the entire 
safety of the whole party. Such a welcome as 
they received on their return, and such proud 
boys! I think General Grant was scarce 
prouder of the capture of Richmond than 
“Our Boys” were of the recapture of that 
ferry-boat. Little thought they or we of the 
carnage yet to come. 

When the last battle was fought, some of 
“Our Boys” were there, but not all; and, 
though a goodly number live to tell of their 
first fight and of subsequent battles, I .think 
no one desires to witness a renewal of the 
strife. Though I doubt not, if our country 
ever needs defenders, whether from foreign or 
internal foes, many possessed of the spirit of 
“Our Boys” will respond heartily to the call. 


—___>—__—_—. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XXII. — Bear STEAK FOR SUPPER. 


“ A ND did the bear give you a ride then, 

Mr. Cooper?” asked Fred, who was 
deeply interested, though not altogether credu- 
lous. 

“No, my juvenyle friend — no; he did not. 
I got off. And, as soon as I could pick myself 
up agin, — which war sudd’n, fer I war spry, — 
Istarted to run agin. I did not run ther way 
ther b’ar did, —I run t’other way, — and bein’ 
a good runner, I got quite a start afore he could 
turn round and come arter me. 

‘Wal, ther dance I led that identicle b’ar 
had more steps into it ner ever de larnt at his 
weddin’. I shot behind trees; I doubled and 
turned, and twisted and circumbended, till I 
‘gun ter git dizzy myself, and ter feel sickish. 
Thinks I, Dan’el, yer time has come. That 
b’ar knowed it, too, my friends, jest as well as 
you do. I felt that I must gin in, er climb 
another tree. As I war lookin’ around fer a 
place to say my prayers in, my eye lit onto an 
axe. ThenI seed I had been runnin’ around in 
a cirkil, and had got back to whar I started 
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frum. Isnatched up ther axe quicker’n light- 
nin’, and made fer a big tree, with a wood-pile 
round it, and in two minutes I war up in that 
tree, a-settin’ on ther fust limb. 

“That thar tree war the biggest piece of 
nateral timber out of Californy, my friends — 
bigger round, I should say, by ten or twelve 
feet, ner that ar hind wagon-wheel. 

“**Jest amuse yerself by makin’ a rockin’- 
chair out of this one, my colored friend,’ says 
I, as I sot thar. 

‘*But that b’ar warn’t born yisterd’y. He 
war as cunnin’ as a fox. He didn’t waste no 
time at ther shakin’ business; but jest tore 
down ther wood-pile fust off, and come up ther 
tree arter me. Up he come, his big head 
swayin’ back’ards and for’ards, his little eyes 
blazin’, — for he war awful mad, — and his 
huge body a-shakin’ ther tree a trifle, though 
not much, I admit. 

**T took a look up, my friends; and I seed at 
wunst I couldn’t go ¢hat way. Ther branches 
war so thick a squirrel couldn’t a-gone through 
‘em. I seed I'd got ter fight now, sure. My 
heart jest got up in my throat, and stuck thar. 

‘* Up he come, till at larst he war closte onto 
me, and ’ginnin’ ter lick his chops in anticipa- 
tion of the feast afore him; fer I war a healthy 
boy, as I said afore — fat and tender, ther kind 
b’ars likes. 

“¢Tt’s Dan’el Cooper er you,’ says I, ‘my 
colored friend;’ and with that I ups with ther 
axe and fetches him a sockdologer right atween 
ther eyes. 

‘“‘That war my fust fight With a b’ar, my 
juvenyle friend,” said Cooper, rising and 
stretching himself; ‘‘ and that’s ther end o 
ther yarn.” : 

With this he walked away. 

“Wait!” cried Fred, who was by no means 
satisfied with this abrupt conclusion. ‘“ Did it 
kill the bear? What became of the bear, Mr. 
Cooper?” 

‘He got down,” was the reply. 

** Dead?” asked Fred. 

“You bet yer,” returned Dan. 
b’ar steak fer supper that night.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“We had 


—_——_—_.—____——_ 


SUPERSTITIONS OF BELLS. 


BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


Thea na has been made of early super- 
stitions concerning bells; and to one of 
these our custom of tolling a bell at the death 
of a person, or at the funeral, is directly trace- 
able. Back almost to the time of the first in- 
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troduction of bells, we find what was called 
“The Passing Bell.” This was rung when 
any one was dying, to acquaint the neighbor- 
hood of the approaching death, that all who 
heard might offer prayers for the departing, or 
‘* passing” soul; and the rank of the dying 
person was indicated by the number of bell 
strokes. It was an old belief that evil spirits 
troubled dying persons, and were waiting to 
afflict the soul the moment it should leave the 
body; and, as the sound of a bell was sup- 
posed to terrify such spirits, bells were rung 
that the soul might have a safe journey from 
earth to heaven. The “passing bell” was 
rung as late as the time of the Reformation 
(seventeenth century), and the people were in- 
structed that its use was ‘“‘to admonish the 
living, and excite them to pray for the dying.” 
The custom passed away abeut the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Tolling was con- 
tinued, but it was after the death. Out of this 
old custom has grown our tolling of bells at 
deaths and at funerals. 

It is an interesting fact that, as the super- 
stitious ideas gradually disappeared, the name 
of the “ passing bell” was changed to that of 
the “‘ soul bell.” Bishop Hall gives as the rea- 
son, “We call them soz/ bells, because they 
signify the departure of the soul — not because 
they help the passage of the soul.” 

Bell-ringing has been regarded as strangely 
efficacious; a mysterious virtue has been at- 
tributed to the sound, and as is always true, it js 
difficult to eradicate even what are known to 
be errors when, they have long held sway in 
the popular mind. For instance, the singular 
notion that the ringing of bells would dispel 
storms is not yet extinct. As lately as 1852, 
the Bishop of Malta ordered the church bells 
to be rung for an hour to quiet a terrible storm; 
it is not recorded whether the winds and the 
waves obeyed the bishop’s bell. 

The constant ringing of bells during an 
eclipse was once very common. The “ fire 
bell,” originally, was not rung so much to 
alarm the people, and call for assistance, as to 
put out the flames; for the sound was curiously 
supposed to neutralize in some way the efforts 
of the devouring element. Both purposes are 
defined in afi inscription on a bell in England, 
in 1652: — ‘ 


“Lord, quench this furious flame; 
Arise,,men, help, put out the same.” 


The sound of bells is merry or sad, as the 
occasion may be. Of course the imagination, 
the state of mind, has much to do with this; 
and yet the bell-ringer, when skilled in his 
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trade, can ring out joyous or mournful peals, 
Poe, the erring son of genius, in his wonder- 
ful descriptive poem, ‘‘ The Bells,” tells of the 
sleigh bells : — 
** Silver Bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody fore- 
tells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night.” 


And of the “mellow wedding bells : ”— 
** Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells !” ; 
And of the “‘ loud alarum bells: ” — 
‘‘ Brazen bells! 


What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency 
tells!” 


And of the funeral bells : — 
‘Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells! 


What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels.” 


We have now become familiar with the 
sounds of bells; but in olden time, when more 
of sacredness was attached to bells and their 
music, the ringing carried terror or joy, as the 
case might be. Some nations even considered 
bells as dangerous foes, as when, in 1457, they 
were rung, by order of Calixtus III., to drive 
away the dreaded Osmans; and eight hundred 
years before that, an instance is on record 
where a believing bishop ordered the church 
bells to be rung to drive away the besieging 
soldiers under a French king. 


—_—_—_—_—_———_—- 


FRIENDLY HINTS TO ‘OUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.” 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


CARE OF THE HAIR. 


OYS, have you ever seen a lad, as he came 

from his room in the morning, and then 
went to his play or. labor, with his hair bris- 
tling in every direction, looking more like the 
quills of a hedge-hog than like the hair of a 
neat and orderly human being? Well, if you 
have, when not looking in the mirror, per- 
haps it is not best to call such a boy a sloven, 
lest he should think you too Jersonal. If 
you should see any bright-eyed, smooth, and 
fine-haired little. girl, with tempting dimples, 
rosy lips, and sweet countenance, with her 
hair in that condition, I would not mention 
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it to her, only praise the neatness of some 
other one in her presence. 

If the boys and girls, who are so fond of 
reading this nice, pretty, and valuable Maga- 
zine, wish to be regarded as neat, tidy, and 
“wholesome” in their personal appearance, 
let them all wash the face and hands (and, 
better still, the whole body), rinse out the 
eyes, brush the teeth, comb the hair as soon 
as possible in ‘the morning, and afterwards as 
often as it seems necessary. All may not be 
able to obtain fine and costly clothing, while 
even the poorest may be clean and neat. 

As a means of preserving the hair, of mak- 
ing it rich and glossy, soft and beautiful, the 
head is thickly covered, just beneath the skin, 
with small sacks or pots filled with “ kazr-oil” 
of the very best kind, ‘‘ made to order,” costing 
nothing, and very much better than the lard 
so often sold as “‘bear’s grease,” &c., really 

_hog’s grease. Now, instead of daubing the 
head with the filthy stuff, so often sold as 
genuine, it is better to use first what we have 
on hand, and then do the best we can to keep 
up this supply. Keep the head clean by wash- 
ing it in pure water, or sometimes use a little 
Castile soap in the water, dip the ends of the 
fingers in cold water and briskly rub the whole 
head or scalp, producing friction enough to 
make the blood circulate freely. Brush the 
head frequently; use a fine comb carefully, so 
that the teeth may open these oil sacks and 
spread the oil over the whole hair, keeping it 
rich and glossy. 

While it is right to take care of the hair, that 
we may look ‘neat and tidy,” there are still 
other reasons for such care, of more impor- 
tance. Though ornamental, the hair has other 
uses, and it is important to keep it in a nat- 
ural and healthy condition. When the scalp 
is very hard to cleanse, weak saleratus water 
may be used to wash it thoroughly; or, stili 
better, the white of eggs rubbed on, the rub- 
bing continued till the whole becomes frothy, 
ora “lather,” remaining ten minutes or more, 
and then washed off, will be of service. Fre- 
quent brushing, rubbing, &c., will do much 
towards promoting cleanliness, circulating the 
blood through the scalp, keeping the oil sacks 
open and free, and of course keeping the hair 
glossy and soft. Such friction will also increase 
the amount of oil in these sacks, — affording a 
better hair-oil than that of the market, to say 
nothing of preventing the matting and tang- 
ling, the diseases of the hair and scalp, — and 
tend also to make the head éenantless. 

Baldness is often, if not generally, caused by 
wearing very warm hats, caps, &c., keeping 
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the head too hot, the hair on that part of the 
head not covered remaining. Ladies, who do 
not keep the head so warm, are seldorn bald. 
They also use the comb and brush more freely 
than males, keeping the head cleaner, which is 
favorable to the health of the scalp and hair. 

In fine, if we wish for good hair, and would 
avoid sore scalps, we must keep the ‘head 
cool, the feet warm,” the scalp clean by fre- 
quent washings, brushings, combings, and fric- 
tion, avoiding the injurious preparations so 
often offered for sale, “‘ raising” our own “ hair 
oil” — that in the oil sacks. 
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A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING. 


BY FRANK S. FINN. 


CHARACTERS. — SEPTIMUS PICKLETOES. Ev- 
ERTON STICKLEBACK. TALKATIVE TOM, @ 
Bootblack. ANASTATIA PICKLETOES. 


Scene. — A Plain Room. 


[Septimus enters abstractedly.] 

Sept. The eventful day has come; my book 
has been successful, and the world will make 
me famous, and I shall be rich. At half past 
five I arose this morning and dressed myself 
in darkness. Great geniuses are always odd- 
ities; I am a great oddity — consequently I 
must be a genius. 


[Enter ANASTATIA.] 
Anastatia, come to my arms! No, on second 
thoughts, Anastatia, you needn’t come to my 
arms, for I perceive you’ve been pickling. 

Anas. Yes; and what have you been doing, 
rising so early in the morning, and walking 
up and down this room like one possessed! 
What does it all mean? 

Sept. Mean? It means that I’m famous! 
Listen, and I'll tell you. You must know 
that for some time past I have been writing 
a book — 

Anas. A cook book? 

Sept. Perish the idea! A book that will 
shake the earth to its centre. 

Anas. What have you put into it — gun- 
powder? 

Sept. Pshaw! Anastatia Jane! 

Anas. Septimus John! 

Sept. Where’s the blacking-bottle? 

Anas. How often have I endeavored to in- 
stil into your mind that you should have a 
place for everything? 
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Sept. Anastatia Jane! TI didn’t ask for your 
advice; I asked you where the blacking-bottle 
was. 

Anas. Where did you leave it? 

Sept. Anastatia Jane! do you wish your 
Septimus John to leave you now and forever? 

Anas. No, of course not. 

Sept. Then you will at once inform your 
Septimus John where the blacking-bottle is, or 
you will see my boots making tracks towards 
a lawyer’s office in search of a divorce. ° 

Anas. Well, then, I found it on the floor in 
the bedroom, where you probably upset it when 
you got up in the dark this morning. 

Sept. Anastatia Jane, I forgive you, and 
give you my fullest confidence. My book is 
a thrilling nautical tale. In the first chapter 
four men are wrecked on the coast of Asia: 
‘And see! through the booming waves a form 
is seen clinging to aspar! The foam-capped 
clouds are restless with excitement! Hark! 
what means that noise?” 

Anas. Mercy! I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
the soup boiling over. [Exit. 

Sept. (Not perceiving her absence.) ‘It 
came from the lungs of Ianthe, who exclaimed, 
in heart-rending accents,” — 

Anas. (Returning.) It was only the pickles, 
Septimus. 

Sept.’ Pshaw! 
there’s: a bootblack. (Ofeus window and 
whistles.) Why don’t you come in? (Closes 
window and comes forward.) It will only be 
ten cents. 


(Goes to window.) Halloo! 


[Zuter Tom.] 
Why didn’t you come up before? 

Tom. I didn’t know you was a-wanting me, 
cause my name’s Talkative Tom, ’cause I says 
so little. Bless you, my name ain't — (Puts 
fingers in his mouth, and makes a loud whistle.) 
Just as ] was coming up, the postman happened 
along, and axed me to fetch this letter up to 
you.— (Zo ANASTATIA.) It’s in a man’s hand, 
marm, so you’ve no cause to be jealous. 

Sept. (Opening letter and reading.) ‘ En- 
closed, please find one hundred dollars for sale 
of your books.” (Thrusts letter into his pan- 
taloons pocket.) 

Tom. Well, sir, and what do you want me 
for? Does you wish to feast your eyes upon 
my bewitching count ten ants (countenance) ? 

Sept. No, young chap; you said your name 
was— (Trying to remember.) Pshaw! 

Tom. No, sir; not Shaw, but Tom. 

Anas. Well, Pll go and mind my pickles. 

[ 2xit. 

Sept. Tom, I want my boots polished. 

Tom. (Blacking boots.) Lor, sir, what 
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corns you has got!—regular scrunchers! [| 
knowed a man once, that was about your age, 
had jest sich a corn, and he died in the very 
flower of his youth, — cut off in the blossom 
of his manhood by that werry same corn, to 
leave a couple of poor tailors to mourn his 
loss. It was werry affectin’! But folks as has 
corns must expect to be cornered some time. 

Sept. Did he die from the effects of that 
corn? 

Tom. Certain, sure; it commenced to grow 
when he was twenty-five, and carried him off 
to an untimely death at the tender age of nine- 
ty-six. Poor creetur’! 

Sept. I thought you said I was about Ais age. 

Tom. And won’t you be, sir, if you live till 
you’re ninety-six? 

Sept. Supposin’ I should die? O, Pickle- 
toes! what a fate that would be! 

Tom. (Dropping box aud blacking.) What 
name did you say? 

Sept. Pickletoes. 

Tom. Not Septimus Pickletoes ? 

Sept. The same. Why, have you heard of 
any accident that has happened to me? 

Tom. And is it possible that I have had the 
honor of blacking the boots of the famous 
Pickletoes ? — that I have dared to stand in the 
presence of the author of “‘ Roving Rube, the 
Ranting Renegade,” with my cap on? (Takes 
off cap.) 

Sept. And even you have heard of my fame? 

Tom. Have I not seen trunks lined with it? 
Have I not seen pies done up in its pages? 
Has the bridge upon the Public Garden been 
finished? you may ask, and who can tell? but 
do not, O, do not ask me to disavow the ex- 
istence of the ‘“Ranting Renegade.” 

Sept. I am not ashamed to say I am the 
author of that work; but bless me! I’ve only a 
bill here; so wait until I get you ten cents. 

[Exit 

Tom. Am I awake? What’ll Ike Willis say 
when I tells him how I’ve seen the author of 
“Roving Rube”? (Goes up to table.) What's 
here? —his ortergraph? [I'll take one, and 
wear it next my heart, as Tanthe did the tin 
dipper what Roving Rube gave her. (Puts 
autograph in his pocket as PICKLETOES re- 
turns.) 

Sept. Here, Thomas, is the reward of your 
labors, and may it be the forerunner of numer- 
ous shinplasters for you. 

Tom. I has heard of sleighs having four 
runners, but never before of a ten-cent stamp. 
Good luck to you, sir. [Bxit. 

Sept. The first five minutes I have to spare, 
Ill write another book. 
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[Enter STICKLEBACK. ] 

Stick. (Limping.) O, uncle, ’'m in such a 
quandary: these boots I’ve got on are as tight 
as a drum, and here I’ve got an appointment 
in halfan hour! What am I to do? 

Sept. Is the appointment of mych_ conse- 
quence? 

Stick. Indeed it is. I have the promise of a 
clerkship, and want to be in time. 

Sept. Til tell you what to do— you may 
wear mine. 

Stick. Now, that’s not a bad idea, uncle, 
and I thank you for your kindness. (Zkey 
take off boots and change: PICKLETOES Puts on 
slippers.) 

Sept. How do they fit? 

Stick. A little large, may be; but that’s bet- 
ter ffan having them. too tight. You can’t 
think how obliged I am to you, dear uncle 
Pickletoes. Good morning. [ Exit. 

Sept. And now to feast my eyes upon. the 
first instalment of cash that I have received 
from my book — the creation of Pickletoes’s 
brain. — By the way, where did I put it? 
(Looks round room, on table, feels in pockets.) 
Halloo! it isn’t here! Where can it have got 
to? I know what I'll do: I'll call Mrs. Pickle- 
toes; she pretends she knows everything; per- 
haps she can give me some information on this 
most important subject. (Cadis.) Anastatia! 


[Z2uter ANASTATIA. ] 


Anastatia Jane, have you seen the products of 
Pickletoes’s sensation as received by your Sep- 
timus? 

Anas. I don’t understand Latin, Septimus 
John. 

Sept. Well, then, in plain English, have you 
seen anything of a note containing a one hun- 
dred-dollar greenback? 

Anas. I have seen no greenbacks; and the 
only note coming under my observation was 
the one that that bootblack boy brought you 
to-day. 

Seft. The bootblack! 
have an idea. 

Anas. Pray be careful of it, John; you never 
had one before, and may never again. 

Sept. As-I came in I saw Talkative Tom 
cramming something into his pocket. Argal! 
as the grave-digger says in Hamlet, Talkative 
Tom has committed highway burglary on the 
person of the author of ‘‘ Roving Rube.” 
Talkative Tom must be at once arrested and 
cast into one of the lowest dungeons. (Rushes 
out and returns dragging Tom.) So, you 
young scapegrace! not content with blacking 
so great a man’s boots, you must rob me of 


Anastatia Jane, I 
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my hard-earned money. Give me back my 
money, and all shall be forgiven, as the ‘‘ per- 
sonals” say. i 

Tom. I never seed no money except the ten- 
cent script you gave me. : 

Sept. Don’t add lying to the crime of theft. 

Tom. I say I never, never, never — 

Sept. I sayyou did. 

Tom. And I say I didn’t. 


[Znter STICKLEBACK.] 

Stick. Halloo! what’s the matter? But don’t 
tell me until I tell you. I’ve got the place, and 
at a fine salary. So much for your boots, 
which I will now return you. (Zakes one of, 
and, as he hands it, the note falls out; Ser- 
TIMUS runs and picks it up and opens tt.) 

Sept. Halloo! Here’s my money. (Feels 
in pocket.) I declare! if I haven’t a hole in 
my. pocket, and this note has slipped down 
into the boot! Tom, I ask your pardon. 

Tom. Which Tom, in the magnanimity of 
his. heart, accords you, and begs you to let 
him keep the autograph he took from that 
table. 

Sept. Certainly; as many as you want. 

Stick. I’m sure I don’t know what you're 
all talking about. 

Sept. Well, it’s a private conference. 

Anas. Septimus John, if you had hearkened 
to my advice, this never would have happened. 

Sept. And to show you that I will in future 
listen to you, you shall have the pleasure of 
sewing up the hole; and I trust the next time 
our kind audience does us the favor of making 
us a call, they will find I have .‘‘a place for 
everything.” [Curtain falls. 


DIMENSIONS OF ANOIENT EMPIRES. 


HE empire of Cyrus the Great contained 

323,000 square miles; that of Darius of 
Persia, 1,523,000; that of the.Greeks under 
Alexander, 961,000; that of the Egyptians un- 
der the successors of Ptolemy Lagus, 1,061,000; 
that of Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, 
823,000; and the Roman Empire, under Tra- 
jan, 1,600,000 square miles, larger than any of 
the others mentioned, and about double the 
size of Mexico as it is to-day. 

The area of the United States since the re- 
cent acquisition of new territory, is not far 
from 3,500,000 square miles, or nearly as large 
as the entire continent of Europe. 


—— ENGLAND had its spasms of temperance 
reform at avery early period. In 1741 a law was 
enacted forbidding drunkenness in the clergy. 
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634. Altai Mountains. 635. Moscow. 636. 
G-arm-ent. 637. C-arm-an. 638. F-arm-able. 
639. Fire-arms. 640. 1. Sea. 2. Pallid. 3. 
Lapilli. 4. Agree. 5. Season. 6. Halloo. 
641. (Man) (nose) (knot) (double U) (hat) 
(two) (M o’er row) W (eye) (L) (L) (bee) 
(ring) (fourth) — Man knows not what to- 
morrow will bring forth. 642. Fight, bight, 
eight, night. Sight, Wight. Light, might, 
right, tight. 643. Toad. 644. Spider. 645. 
Goat. 646. Llama. 647. Serpent. 648. An- 
telope. 649. Caterpillar. 650. Leopard. 651. 
Coriolanus. 652. Cloth-es. 653. Si-ll. 654. 
Boa-rd. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

657. Syncopate a map, and leave a vehicle. 
658. Again, and leave an animal. 659. Syn- 
copate existence, and leave a falsehood. 660. 
An excavation, and leave a garden tool. 661. 
A kind of tree, and leave a baked dish. 
662. A heavy stick, and leave a young bear. 
663. A boy’s name, and leave a ravine. 664.A 
laugh, and leave an intoxicating drink. 

FRANK FREEMAN. 


PuzzLEs. 
665. 10Xu8. — To palliate. 666. 59418. — 


Making a mixture. 667. 00&0o. 
Sytvan Grove. 
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Tue GARDEN. 

668. Plant a battle, and what will come up? 
669. Plant an aged tree, and what will come 
up? - 670. Plant the evening, and what will 
come up? 671. Plant a fish, and what will 
come up?+ 672. Plant a bird with torn plu- 
mage, and what will come up? 673. Plant a 
bishop, and what will come up? 674. Planta 
monk going out, and what will come up? 675. 
Plant the Star-spangled. Banner, and what will 
come up? 676. Plant a ‘‘ Crystal Palace,” and 
what will come up? GERTRUDE E. H. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
678. My first is in low, but not in high: 
My second is in air, but not in sky; 
My third is in mane, but not in tail; 


My fourth is in board, but not in rail; 
My whole is a domestic animal. 
PoPPLEDEPOLLY. 


CHARADE. 

679. My first is what almost all of you like; 
my second you generally do it on; my whole, 
if you are wide awake, you will probably guess 
very soon. CHIP. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 


680. I took it into my dake to go toingba ; so 
I codedreep to the rosch of Lake No Idea, and 
Woder to the ‘“‘Livlarpek Ribalel Snituteit.” 
There I saw Mr. Tyfarase, and gave him a 
good moplinmeg. Downsey. 

ANIMALS. 

681. Lame C. 682. Wine Lover. 683. Oak 
Organ. 684. K, ye nod. 685. Rapit. 686. 
H., leap ten. 687. Ants mug. 688. Fig fear. 
689. Tom cat, Una. 690. Queer R. Sir Gly. 

Yorick. 
ENIGMA. 

691. It is composed of 16 letters. The 11, 4, 
9 is a domestic animal. The 14, 7, 15, 6 is 
something round. The 2, 10, 5 is to strike. 
The 16, 13, 1 is what you do every day. The 
12, 3, 8, 5 is a small coin. The whole is a 
communication between England and Amer- 
ica. Bitty ROvER. 
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i* is not claimed, C. H. W., that the *dea of 
steam navigation was original with Fulton; 
several experiments had already been made in 
France, England, and Scotland, as well as 
America, when he undertook the subject. In 
this country two or three boats had actually 
been moved by steam, but only at the rate of 
three or four miles an hour. Whatever claim- 
ants have appeared, to Robert Fulton surely 
_ belongs the honor of putting into successful 
practical operation that steamboat navigation 
which outstrips the wind. His boat upon the 
Hudson was the first success. 
Julia S., we are waiting for some one to send 
the answer. — Rocket, we do not. — We will 
consider Urban’s suggestion. Nell Gwynne’s 


answer is very ingenious, but not correct. — 
Head work from Alert, Skiff, K., Hawkeye, 
Bob and Rob Roy, Eugene and Urban Link- 


boy has been received before. — We cannot 
answer Story Writer unless he mentions the 
title of the story. — Bob and Banker will find 
out all about the Miami Valley Railroad by 
addressing the president or directors. —J.A.C., 
we consider Worcester pretty good authority, 
and he defines Slack, ‘‘ the darkest of colors.” 
—G. M. S., we could not make room for “ Life 
in Mexico.” 

Hautboy is quite correct as to the lake, and 
the person mentioned is of the feminine gen- 
der. — Sphinks, the “ Little Blue” School, 
Farmington, Me., is somewhat similar. See 
answer to Bob and Banker. — Johnny Brown’s 
puzzles have been used in some form. — Pearl 
C. should write the books himself, and see 
how he likes it.— F. B. M.’s contribution is 
not very well adapted to our columns. — Jen- 
nie Wren feels so bad about it, that her last 
rebus is accepted. — W. G., 87 Clinton Street, 
Cincinnati, O., would like to correspond with 
somebody, — why don’t he write to some one, 
then? — but his rebus has been used. 

Quiz has joined the badge family. His 
badge is of “solid gold,” in the style of Jerry 
Jingle’s. He must look and feel as smart as a 
B.P. His address is Quiz, Box 256, Westboro’, 
Mass. — O, no, Georgia; you are a very poor 
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logician. Only the smart sister who obtained 
the club can claim relationship. We don’t 
know how hard she labored to obtain that 
club. We are sure of our friends when they 
send subscribers. Kind words are very pleas- 
ant, but clubs are the refined gold of friend- 
ship. Send on your list. — As Mr. Kilburn 
did not give Hautboy credit for his rebus on 
“ Brunswick,” in No. 68, we take this oppor- 
tunity to do so. — Lillie D. B. will please ac- 
cept our thanks. — Lizzie, we acknowledge the 
corn, but still think your author’s remarks refer 
to a small portion of these writings. 

Quicksilver wants to know why a sailor 
should always know what time it is? Be- 
cause he is always ‘going to sea — of course. 
— Snooks, the price of Volume I. is one dol- 
lar; cover, fifty cents; binding two volumes, 
one dollar. — Alert asks Herbert Hall’s par- 
don, but keeps the name. — We bid Jos. Dixon 
goodspeed in his missionary labors. — The 
contribution of Anna B. H. is too long for our 
columns. — Rob Roy, yes, if it is good enough ; 
but it must be wonderfully good. — T. E. D., 
not correct. 

Hezekiah Dobbs modestly thinks his conun- 
drum is about as good as we ever received: 
‘*Tf an elephant chase a raw oyster up a sour 
apple tree, and a monkey teach a poll parrot 
to speak French, how many shoe-strings will 
it take to fatten a lamp-post?” ‘You never 
could guess it; so here is the answer: ‘As 
many as you can eat mushrooms in an hour 
without swallowing?” Did anybody ever wit- 
ness such a display of wit? — Luzerne, if the 
biblical acrostic had been a doudle one, it 
would have been accepted. — R. C.L., Jr. sends 
nearly all the answers in last number. 

Osceola, Messrs. Lee & Shepard will furnish 
“The Way of the World.” The puzzles are 
not quite good enough this time. — Sylvan 
Grove is becoming too ‘‘letter-airy.” The 
poetry is wretched, and ‘‘ Shakspeare” is about 
played out.” We really don’t know when it 
will be; ask the publishers. He would like 
Unick and C. E. F. to know that his address 
continues to be Box 6065, New York. — Jersey 
Blue, we have contributions enough, a hundred 
times over, but no place to put them in. Head 
work sent before. — Roliver Rover, “avithout 
head,” “‘ without feet.” 

Nick Grant changes his name to Karl, Box 3, 
Madison, Wis. — R. Aug. Willis is getting dys- 
peptic, this spring weather; his complaint is 
green and yellow melancholy, for we did not 
know but he had sent forty subscribers. Our 
correspondents have increased threefold, and 
our drawer is pressed down and running over.— 
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Quiz, you would %e entitled to the extra.copy. |,.4 


— Jerry Jingle wishes to exchange ‘‘ photos” 
with Richdore, Atlantic, and George Grant — 
Box 48, Hudson City, N. J. Enigma declined, 
so,many on hand. — Pat Rick, try again; the 
writing is horrid, but you can do worse.-— 
Chip, Jr. is now Monsieur. 


WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. 


Killington, Box 28, Centre Rutland, Vt. (with! 


Neptune, Pilot, &c.); Glaucus, 419 Cumber- 
land Street, Brooklyn, N. Y:; Fred Harrison, 
Box 284, Woburn, Mass.; Capitoline, Box 142, 
Southport, Conn.; W. G: Bogle, 164 Eagle 
Street, Albany, N. Y.; J. K. G., New York; 
Harry of the West, Box 46, Morristown, N. J. 
(letters from Philadelphia and Brooklyn); 
Trix, Box 1376, Hartford, Conn.; Licorice 
John, Cincinnati, O.; John Hill, Jr.; Box 1889, 
P. O., New York; . Buckeye Boy, Box 655, 
Painesville, O.; Siti, 222 State Street, Albany, 
N. Y.; Don Czsar, Lock Box 190, Cincinnati, 
O.; Osceola, Box 686, Cincinnati, O.; John 
E. Kake, Poultney, Vt.; T. E. D:,'Box B, 
Marquette, L. S., Mich.; Roliver Rover, Box 
40, North-Madison, Ind.; Kurri Kome, Box 
642, Evansville, Ind.; Peach Stone, Woburn, 
Mass. 
ACCEPTED. 


Rebuses — Fan, Perry Winkle, Bonnie Doon, 


G. Heron, Esg., Hurly Burly, Canal Driver. 
(good), H. O. W., Harry Hastings, Harry of 


the West, Handy Andy, Hautboy, G. A. W..,, 


Gimlet; Jack Spratt; charades — Monsieur, 
Forest City, Clarence Clayton, Rita; transpo- 
sitions — Clara C. C., Bob and Rob Roy, Her- 
bert Hall, Uncle Ossian, Eureka; musical — 
Black Dwarf, F. H. C., S. N.; blanks — Har- 
ry of the West, Junior; acrostic — Bayswater; 
conundrums — Josiah Trinkle; quotation — 
Monsieur. 
DECLINED. 


Bond Weinch, George Gimney, Little Dor- 
rit, Yorick, Dead Beet, Nick Noddy, Petru- 
chio, Abe, Dr. Bolas, Osceola, Honey Bee, 
Harry of the West, Hurly Burly, Snooks, Big 
Injun, A. W. M., Flora, Alert, Hoky Poky, 
H. H. S., Atlantic, Grampus, Licorice. John, 
Ike, Eugene, Star, Romulus (two letters), Rob- 
in Hood, J. K. G., Handy Andy, Harry Birch, 
Capitoline, Beans, Fred Harrison, Glaucus, 
Jas. Adkins, Gen. D. Bill Ity, Corry Spondent; 
Tempest, Aunt Sally, Willie Winkle; L. W.B., 
G. H. W..,: Siti, J« G.:'G., Ernest.'Thornton, 
McDuff, Paddy Whack, Quicksilver, Charley, 
T. E. D., Roliver Rover, Kurri.Kome, Quiz, 
Newton Boy. 
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THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

E often hear boys excuse themselves for 

their slender acquirements, by saying 
that. they have had no opportunities for study. 
This is generally a very flimsy excuse. Health, 
time, and books are the only opportunities 
which a smart boy needs. If he has to take 
his time in remnants, so much the better. He 
will learn the value of that most important 
commodity. 

As to books, they are no longer chained to 
the shelves of libraries. . New ones are cheap; 
and if we are willing to put up with them a 
little worn, better ones — better, at least, for 
one who wishes to study without the aid of a 
teacher — can now be bought for a few cents 
a pound, than money could purchase thirty 
years ago. 

If, then, with poverty driving him, and a 
chance of independence and influence ahead, 
a boy does go out into the wide world an 
ignoramus, he has nobody to blame for it but 
himself. Time is the only fortune of a poor 
boy. If.he squandérs that, he deserves to re- 
main poor. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, who may be reckoned 
among the benefactors of mankind, gained a 
great portion, perhaps the greater portion, of 
his immense store of knowledge by the wise 
employment of those fractions of time consid- 
ered worthless by most persons. 

‘But Bowditch was a man of great natural 
talents,” some one will say. This is very true; 
but one of the greatest of natural talents is that 
of making a good use of time. 

But we have been speaking of the poor boy. 
With the rich man’s son the case is different. 
He sees no reason why he should study. His 
time is all taken up; he does not expect to be 
driven to earn his living; and not only those 
of his own age, but. many older ones, look up 
to him. 

If, with all these disadvantages, he is found 
to be well informed, when he becomes of age, 
to take a share in the affairs of the nation, he 
certainly deserves great credit. It is the rich 
man’s son who undertakes the pursuit of 
knowledge under. difficulties. 


-—— WorrH ess bonds — vagabonds. 





